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{Interior of Oxford Cathedral .] 


OXFORD CATHEDRAL. 


Oxrorp Cathedral forms a part of the structures which 
constitute Christ Church College, Oxford, and is in 
fact both the cathedral of the bi ic of Oxford and 
the chapel of the college of Christ Church. The cathe- 
dral is built on the site of a convent which appears 
to have been founded by Didan, an earl of Oxford, 
about 730, in which his daughter Frideswida, or Frides- 
wide, and twelve other “noble virgins” were e 
tablished, and which was dedicated te St. Mary and All 
Saints. Alger, earl of Leicester, fei] in love with Fri- 
deswide, and attempted, in spposition to her vows of 
chastity, to compel her to marry him. She fled from 
his persecution, and, as the legend states, Alger was 
miraculously struck blind for his impiety and wicked- 
ness, and was afterwards, on his repentance, no less 
miraculously restored to sight at the intercession of 
Frideswide. 

Frideswide died about 740, was reverenced as a saint, 
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and her shrine, where her ashes were deposited, for 
many centuries afterwards was the chief object of at- 
traction in the chutch which has since become the cathe- 
dral of Oxford. nuns appear to have remained in 
ble possession of the church til] the year 1002, 
when the building Was destroyed by the Danes, and the 
inmates massacred. Ethelred II. began to rebuild the 
church in 1004, and some authorities consider parts of 
the present building as having belonged to that struc- 
ture. In 1049 the monks of Abingdon are said to 
have taken foreiblé possession of the nunnery, and to 
have expelled the nuns. These were times of violence. 
The Abingdon monks were themselves expelled in 
1060, to give place to other monks as regardless of the 
rights of property and as destitute of real religion as 
themselves. 
At length, in the year 1111, Henry I. gave the 
monastery to Roger, bishop of Salisbury, who appro- 
riated it to regular monks of the order of St. Augus- 
‘ine, and appointed Gaymond, the king’s chaplain, te 
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202 THE PENNY 
be the prior, The building of the present church is, 
by Dugdale, Willis, Tanner, and others, with much ap- 
pearance of probability, ascribed to this prior and the 
two succeeding priors. From his decease ti]l the sup- 
pression of the monastery twenty-five other priors suc- 
cessively superintended the establishment, and ex- 
tended and improved the conventual buildings. 

The priory of St. Frideswide was suppressed, and 
the buildings and lands granted to Cardinal Wolsey, by 
a bull from Pope Clement VII. and by letters patent 
dated July 1, 1525. The priory had been previously 
surrendered by Prior Burton, who retired on a pension 
of twenty marks a year, 

The great Cardinal, as soon as he had obtained pos- 
session of the monastery, immediately commenced the 
magnificent series of structures which were to be appro- 
priated to the college which he intended to found on 
the site of the monastery: it was to have been called 
Cardinal College, and the buildings were in progress, 
and some of them were completed, when the fall of Wol- 
sey in 1529-30 interrupted the progress of the works. 
Henry VIII. however was persuaded to become the 
patron of the intended establishment, which in 1532 he 
refounded, under the name of Henry the Eighth’s Col- 
lege, and endowed with 2000/. for the maintenance of 
a dean and twelve canons, In 1542 Henry converted 
the dissolved Abbey of Oseney, near Oxford, into the 
bishopric of Oxford, but in 1545 the dean and chapter 
resigned their charter into the hands of the king, who 
in 1546 removed the episcopal see from Oseney to the 
new college, when the church of St, Frideswide was 
constituted a cathedral, and called “ the Cathedral 
Church of Christ in Oxford,” and the corporation was 
declared to consist of a bishop, with his archdeacon, a 
dean, eight canons, eight chaplains, eight clerks, an 
organist, and eight choristers, together with sixty stu- 





dents, and forty grammar-scholars, a schoolmaster and 
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usher. Queen Elizabeth, however, in 1561 converted 
the forty grammar-scholars into students, thus making 
altogether one hundred students on the original foun- 
dation, 

Such was the process of the establishment of the 
college of Christ Church in Oxford, and the connection 
with it of the bishopric and cathedral of Oxford. 

Oxford Cathedral was the conventual church of the 
priory of St. Frideswide, and was not intended by 

olsey to form a part of his structures. In fact he 
pulled down the west front and three of the arches of 
the nave, which is now, in consequence, fifty feet 
shorter than it was previously ; and the remainder of 
the edifice was destined to be levelled to make room 
for a more splendid church, in a style to correspond 
with the magnificent Hall of Christ Church, which he 
completed before his downfall, and which has been the 
admiration of all succeeding time. 

Oxford Cathedral consists of a nave and aisles; a 
north transept with an aisle on the west side ; a south 
transept, shorter than the north transept, with an aisle 
on the east side; a choir, which extends from the 
transepts to the east end, with aisles shorter than the 
choir, which consequently projects beyond the aisles ; 
two other aisles, or rather chapels, on the north side 
of the north aisle of the choir; a central tower sur- 
mounted by a spire; a chapter-house to the south of 
the choir, with an intermediate passage, or room, 
which connects it with the south aisle of the choir; 
and three sides of a cloister to the south of the nave, 
the west side having been removed by Wolsey when 
he levelled the west end of the nave. 

The Cathedral offers few attractive features on the 
exterior, and is indeed so much concealed by other 
buildings and by trees as to be almost excluded from 
“7 general or favourable acy of view. 


he spire has been ascribed, with little or no appear- 
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1845.) THE PENNY 
ance of probability, to Cardinal Wolsey, who was not 
likely to have built a spire toa chureh which he was 
about to pull down; besides which, the architecture is 
apparently in the early pointed style, and is probably 
not Jater than about 1200. The height of the spire is 
one hundred and forty-four feet. The bells of Oseney 
Abbey are hung in the central tower. The celebrated 
bell, “ The Great Tom of Oxford,” is suspended in 
Wolsey’s handsome tower over the entrance gateway 
to Christ Church College. 

Oxford Cathedral is the smallest of all the cathe- 
drals of England and Wales. The entire length is 
one hundred and fifty-four feet; the entire width of 
the nave and aisles, fifty-four feet; the length of the 
transepts, one hundred and two feet; the width of 
the choir, including the south aisle and three aisles 
on the north, is one hundred and sixteen feet; the 
length of the nave is sixty-one feet and the height 
forty-two feet ; the height of the choir is thirty-eight 
feet. 

The whole of the interior of the lower part of the 
church is of early Norman architecture. The arches 
spring from thick round pillars. The interior roof 
of the nave is of timber frame-work, which was re- 
newed in 1816. The roof of the choir is a groined roof 
of stone, consisting of elegant tracery, connected with 
carved stone pendents. This roof is a work of late 
architecture, perhaps later than the conversion of the 
church into a cathedral, and is greatly admired for its 
beauty as well as the architectural skill and taste which 
it displays. The stalls and fittings-up of the choir 
appear to have been executed about 1630, and soon 
afterwards most of the windows were repaired, and 
additional painted glass was inserted by Van Linge. 
Christ disputing with the Doctors in the east window 
of the Divinity Chapel, or Latin Chapel as it is called, 
which is the farthest to the north of the two chapels 
annexed to the choir, is by Van Linge. The Nativity, 
in the great east window of the choir, is by Price, after 
a design by Sir James Thornhill. St. Peter conducted 
out of Prison by the Angel, in the window of the north 
aisle of the choir, is by John Oliver, and is especially 
curious as having been painted by him in 1700, when 
he was eighty-four years of age. . The murder of 
Becket in the window of the north transept appears to 
be of great antiquity. 

The most interesting of the monuments is the shrine 
of St. Frideswide in the north aisle of the choir, which 
consists of three stages of decorated architectural work, 
the lower stage of stone, the two upper of wood. Two 
engraved brasses within the canopy have been torn 
away, which are supposed to have represented St. 
Frideswide and the wife of Peter Martyr, the relics 
of the reformer’s wife having been mixed with those 
of the Roman Catholic Saint, by direction of Queen 
Elizabeth. The monument of y Elizabeth Mon- 
tacute is very rich: her effigy, in the costume of the 
time, is coloured and gilt. She was buried here in 
1353. The monument of Robert Burton, author of 
the ‘ pag ag of Melancholy,’ has a quaint Latin in- 
scription by his brother—* Paucis notus, paucivribus 
ignotus, hic jacet Democritus Junior, cui vitam dedit 
et mortem Melancholia.” (Known to few, unknown 
to fewer, here lies Democritus Junior, to whom Me- 
lancholy gave life and death.) Our readers must solve 
the riddle for themselves. There is also a fine statue, 
by Chantry, of Dr. Cyril Jackson, dean of the Cathe- 
dral from 1783 to 1809. 

The chapter-house is a very interesting room. It is 
apparently of later architecture than the church itself ; 
the style is early pointed, with detached and clustered 
columns, with bold bases and highly enriched foliated 
capitals. There is an entrance doorway to the south 


transept, from the chapter-house, formed of a round 
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arch, with two rows of zigzag mouldings running 
round the whole of the opening. 

The income of the Bishop of Oxford is 24002. a year. 
The bishopric includes three hundred and forty-five 
benefices. The corporation consists of the Dean of 
Christ Church and eight canons of Christ Church. 
The income is 12,547/., but subject to taxes, contribu- 
ticns to small livings, &c. The dean receives one-fifth 
and each canon one-tenth. The sum derived in respect 
to their college offices is 2153/1, divided in the same 
proportions, but subject to university and college dues. 
There are no separate revenues. All have residences. 





Diet of the People of Ladakh and Tibet.—The diet of the 
Ladakhis, and of the Tibetans generally, is nutritious and whole- 
some, and is remarkable for the prominent share which is taken 
in it by tea. All classes of Tibetans eat three meals a day. The 
first consists of tea, the second of tea, or of meal porridge if 
that cannot be afforded ; the third of meat, rice, vegetables, and 
bread by the upper, and soup, porridge, and bread by the lower 
classes. For a breakfast of ten —— this would be the pre- 
paration :—about an ounce of black tea, called here zancha, and 
a like quantity of soda, are boiled in a quart of water for an 
hour, or until the leaves of the tea are sufficiently steeped. It is 
then strained, and mixed with ten quarts of boiling water, in 
which an ounce and a half of fossil salt has been previously dis- 
solved. The whole is then put into a narrow cylindrical churn, 
along with the butter, and well stirred with a churning-stick 
till it becomes a smooth, oily, and brown liquid, of the colour 
and consistence of chocolate, in which form it is transferred to a 
teapot of silver, or silvered copper, or brass, for the richer classes, 
ornamented with flowers and foliage, and grotesque figures of 
leopards, crocodiles, dragons, or heads of elephants, and the like, 
in embossed or filagree work. The poorer people use plain 
brass or tinned copper teapots. Each man has his own cup, 
either of China, porcelain, or, which is more common, made out 
of the knot of the horse chestnut, edged or lined with silver, or 
plain. About five thousand of these, in the rough, are annually 
exported from Bisahar to Gardokh, and sold at the rate of six for 
a rupee: they are finished and ornamented in China. The 
latter kind of cup contains about a third of a pint, the Chiva 
cup something less. Each person drinks from five to ten cups 
of tea, and when the last is half finished he mixes with the re- 
mainder as much barley meal as makes a paste with it, which 
he eats: At the midday meal those who can afford tea take it 
again, with their wheaten cakes, accompanied with a paste of 
wheat flour, butter, and sugar served hot. The poorer people, 
instead of tea, boil two parts of barley flour with one of water, 
or meat broth seasoned with salt, until it becomes of the thick- 
ness of porridge. The evening meal of the upper classes is formed 
of some preparation of the flesh of sheep, goats, or yaks, and eaten 
with rice, vegetables, and wheaten cakes, leavened or unleavened. 
The poorer classes eat at night the same barley porridge as at 
noon, or a soup made of fresh vegetables, if procurable, or of 
dried turnips, radishes, and cabbages, boiled with salt and penper 
in water, along with pieces of stiff dough of wheat flour. e 
use of tea has been common amongst the wealthier Tibetans for 
some centuries, but it has been univesal only within the last sixty 
years. It has extended itself within the same period to Bokhara 
and Kashmir, and is becoming general in the Panjab and Kabul. 
— Moorcroft and Trebeck’s Travels in Ladakh, Kashmir, fc. , 


Cinnamon.—The finest quality of cinnamon is that taken frore 
twigs or shoots of the proper size and of the exact age: if the 
bark is too young, it a green taste; if too old, it is rough 
and gritty. The rods cut for peeling are therefore of various 
sizes and lengths, depending on the texture of the bark: these 
are’first peeled, then scraped on .the outside, and, while drying, 
curl up into long narrow rolls (commouly called quills); these 
are stuck info one another so as to form pipes about three feet 
long, which are then made in round bundles, Taking the bark 
at the proper age, seems to be the point that most materially 
affects the quality of the spice. Such of the hills in the Kandiax 
country as have a moist temperate climate, and the maritime 
provinces from Tangaile on the south to Chilaw on the west, are 
the only portions of the island favourable to the growth of cin- 
namon ; and over that extent it is commonly met with in the 


jungles.—Forbes’s Eleven Years in Ceylon. 
2D2 
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ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.—No. XXXIX. 
Grorciong, b. 1478, d. 1511. 


Tus painter was another great inventor ; one of those 
who stamped his own individuality on his art. He was 
essentially a poet, and a subjective poet, who fused his 
own being with all he performed and created :—if 
Raphael be the Shakspere, then Giorgione may be 
styled the Byron, of painting. 

He was born at Castel Franco, a small town in the 
territory of Treviso, and his proper name was Giorgio 
Barbarelli. Nothing is known of his family or of his 
younger years, except that having shown a strong dis- 
position to art he was brought, when a boy, to Venice, 
and placed under the tuition of Gian Bellini. As he 
grew up he was distinguished by his tall noble figure 
and the dignity of his deportment ; and his companions 
called him Giorgione or George the Great, by which 
nickname he has, after the Italian fashion, descended 
to posterity. 

iorgione appears to have been endowed by nature 
with an intense love of beauty and a sense of harmony 
which pervaded his whole wae He was famous as 
a player and composer on the lute, to which he sung 
his own verses. In his works two characteristics pre- 
vail, sentiment and colour ; both tinged hy the peculiar 
temperament of the man. The sentiment is noble but 
melancholy, and the colour decided, intense, and glow- 
ing: his execution had a freedom, a eareless mastery 
of hand; or, to borrow the untranslateable Italian 
word, a ura, unknown before his time. The 
idea that he founded his style on that of Lionardo da 
Vinci cannot be entertained by those who have studied 
the works of both: nothing can be more distinct in 
character and feeling. 

It is to be regretted that of one so interesting in his 
character and his works we know so little ; yet more 
to be regretted, that a being gived with the passionate 
sensibility of a poet should have been employed chiefly 
in decorative painting, and that too confined to the 
outsides of the Venetian These creations 
nave been ye by fire, ruined by time, or effaced 
by the damps of the Lagune. He appears to have 


early. ired fame in his art, and we find him in 1504 
employed, together with Titian, in painting with 








frescoes the exterior of the Fondaco dei Tedeschi (the 
hall of Exchange belonging to the German merchants). 
That part intrusted to Giorgione he covered with the 
most utiful and poetical figures; but the signifi- 
cance of the whole was soon after the artist’s death for- 
gotten ; and Vasari tells us, that in his time no one 
could interpret it. It appears to have been a sort of 
arabesque on a colossal scale. Giorgione delighted in 
fresco as a vehicle, because it gave him ~— scope for 
that Jargeness and freedom of outline which charac- 
terised his manner ; unhappily, of his numerous works, 
only the merest fragments remain. We have no evi- 
dence that he exercised his art elsewhere than at Venice, 
or that he ever resided out of the Venetian territory: 
in his pictures the heads, features, costumes, are all 
stamped with the Venetian character. He had no 
school, though, induced by his social and affectionate 
nature, he freely imparted what he knew, and often 
worked in conjunction with others. His love of music 
and his love of pleasure sometimes led him astray from 
his art, but were oftener his inspirers: both are em- 
bodied in his pictures, particularly his exquisite pas- 
torals and concerts, over which he has yet breathed 
that cast of thoughtfulness and ce feeling which, 
in the midst of harmony and beauty, is like a revela- 
tion or a prophecy of sorrow. All the rest of what 
is recorded concerning the life and death of Gior- 
gione may be told in a few words. Among the painters 
who. worked with him was Pietro Luzzo, of Feltri, 
near Venice, known in the history of art as Morto da 
Feltri, and mentioned by Vasari as the inventor, or 
rather reviver, of —ee painting, in the antique 
style, which he had studied amid the dark vaults of the 
Roman ruins. This Morto, as Ridolfi relates, was the 
friend of Giorgione, and lived under the same roof with 
him. He took advantage of Giorgione’s confidence to 
seduce and carry off from his house a girl whom he 
passionately loved. Wounded doubly by the falsehood 
of his mistress and ‘the treachery of his friend, Gior- 
gione sank into despair and soon afterwards died, at 
the early of thirty-three. Morto da Feltri after- 
wards fled from Venice, entered the army, and was 
killed at the battle of Zara in 1519.—Such is the Vene- 
tian tradition. 

Giorgione’s genuine pictures are very rarely to 
be met with; of those ascribed to him the greater 
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number were painted by Pietro della Vecchia, a 
Venetian, who had a peculiar talent for imitating 
Giorgione’s manner of execution and style of colour. 
These imitations deceive picture dealers and col- 
lectors ; they could not for one moment deceive those 
who had looked into the feeling impressed on Gior- 
gione’s works. The only picture which could have 
imposed on the true lover of Giorgione, is that in the 
ssion of Lord Francis Egerton, ‘ the Four Ages,’ 
y Titian, in which the tone of sentiment as well as 
the manner of Giorgione is so happily imitated that 
for many years it was attributed to him. It was 
painted by Titian when he was the friend and daily 
companion of Giorgione, and under the immediate in- 
fluence of his feelings and genius. 

We may divide the undoubted and existing pictures 
of Giorgione into three classes. 

I. The historical subjects are very uncommon ; such 
seem to have been principally confined to his frescos, 
and have mostly perished. Of the few which remain to 
us, the most famous is a picture in the Brera at Milan, 
“The Finding of Moses.” It may be called rather 
a romantic and poetical version than an historical 
representation of the scene. It would shock Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson. In the centre sits the princess 
under a tree; she looks with surprise and tenderness 
on the child, which is brought to her by one of her 
attendants : the squire or seneschal of the princess, 
with knights and ladies, stand around ; on one side two 
lovers are seated on the grass; on the other are musi- 
cians and singers, pages with dogs. All the figures 
are in the Venetian costume; the colouring is splen- 
did, and the grace and harmony of the whole com 
sition is even the more enchanting from the zaiveté of 
the conception. This picture, like many others of the 
same age and style, reminds us of those poems and tales 
of the middle ages, in which David and Jonathan 
figure as “preux chevaliers,” and Sir Alexander of 
Macedon and Sir Paris of Troy fight tournaments 
in honour of ladies’ eyes and the “blessed Virgin.” 
They must be tried by their own aim and standard, not 
by the severity of antiquarian criticism. 

In the Academy of Venice is preserved another his- 
torical picture yet more wy poetical in conception. 
It commemorates a fact—a dreadful tempest which 
occurred in 1340, and threatened to overwhelm the 
whole city of Venice. In Gidrgione’s picture the 
demons are represented in an infernal bark exciting 
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the tempest, while St. Mark, St. Nicholas, and St. 
George, the patron saints of Venice, seated in a small 
vessel tossed Smid the waves, op with spiritual 
arms the powers of hell, and prevail against them. 

In our National Gallery there is a small historical 
picture, the death of Peter, the Dominican friar and 
inquisitor, called St. Peter the Martyr, who was assas- 
sinated. This picture is not of much value, and a very 
inferior work of the master. 

Sacred subjects of the usual kind were so seldom 
painted by Giorgione, that there are not perhaps half 
a dozen in existence. 

II. There is a class of subjects which Giorgione re- 
presented with peculiar grace and felicity : they are in 

ainting what idyls and lyrics are in try, and seem 
like direct inventions of the artist's own mind, though 
some are supposed to be scenes from Venetian tales 
and novels now lost. These generally represent groups 
of cavaliers and ladies seated in beautiful landscapes 
under the shade of trees, conversing or playing on 
musical instruments. Such pictures are not unfre- 
quent, and have a particular charm, arising from the 
union of melancholy feeling with luxurious and festive 
enjoyment, and a mysterious allegorical significance 
now only to be surmised. In the collection of Lord 
Northwick, at Cheltenham, there is a most charming 
picture in this style; and in the possession of Mr. 
Cunningham there is another. To this class may also 
be referred the exquisite _— group of Jacob and 
Rachel in the Dresden Gallery. 

III. His portraits are magnificent. They have all, 
with the strongest resemblance to general nature, a 


| grand ideal cast; for it was in the character of the 


man to idealise everything he touched. Very few of his 
portraits are now to be identified. Among the finest 
and most interesting may be mentioned his own por- 
trait in the Munich Gallery, which has an expression of 
the profoundest melancholy, In the Imperial Gallery at 
Vienna—rich in his works—there is a picture repre- 
senting a young man crowned with a garland of vine- 
leaves; another comes behind him with a concealed 
dagger, and appears to watch the moment to strike : 
the expression in the two heads can never be forgotten 
by those who have looked on them. The fine portrait 
of a cavalier, with a page riveting his armour, is well 
known: it is in the possession of the Ear] of Carlisle, 
and styled, without a shadow of probability, Gaston de 
Foix. A beautiful little full-length figure in armour, 
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now in the collection of Mr. Rogers, bears the same 
name; and is probably a study for a St. Michael or a 
St. George. Lord Byron has celebrated’ in some beau- 
tiful lines the impression made on his mind bya picture 
in the Manfrini Palace at Venice; but the poet errs 
in styling it the “portraits of his son, and wife, and 
self:’ Giorgione never had either son or wife. The 

icture alluded to represents a Venetian lady, a cava- 
ier, and a page ;— portraits evidently, but the names are 
unknown, 

The striking characteristic of all Giorgione’s pic- 
tures, whether portraits, ideal heads, or compositions, 
is the ineffaceable impression they leave on the 
memory. In the apparent simplicity of the means 
through which this effect is produced, the few yet 
splendid colours, the vigorous decision of touch, the 
depth and tenderness of the sentiment, they remind us 
of the old religious music to which we have listened in 
the Italian churches—a few simple notes, long sus- 
tained, deliciously blended, swelling into a rich, full, 
and perfect harmony, and melting into the soul. 

Though Giorgione left no scholars, properly so called, 
he had many imitators, and no artist of his time exer- 
cised a more extensive and Jong-felt influence. He 
diffused that taste for vivid and warm colour which we 
see in contemporary and succeeding artists; and he 
tinged with his manner and feeling the whole Venetian 
school. Among those who were inspired by this power- 
ful and ardent mind, may be mentioned Sebastian del 
Piombo, of whom some account has already been 
given; Jaco Palma, called Old Palma, b. 1518, 
d, 1548; Paris Bordone, b. 1500, d. 1570; Pordenone, 
b. 1486, d. 1540; and, lastly, Tirian, the great repre- 
sentative of the Venetian school. The difference be- 
tween Giorgione and Titian, as colourists, seems to be 
this—that the colours of Giorgione appear as if lighted 
up from within, and those of Titian as if lighted from 
without. The epithet fiery or glowing would apply to 
Giorgione, the epithet golden would express the pre- 
dominant hues of Titian. 





THE ARTIFICES EMPLOYED BY RUDE 
NATIONS IN HUNTING. 


A popuxar writer on natural history, in noticing the 
success with which the weaker races of quadrupeds 
generally escape the attacks of all their enemies except 
man, says :—“ The arts of instinct are most commonly 
found an overmatch for the invasions of instinct. Man 
is the only creature against whom all their little tricks 
cannot prevail. Wherever he has spread his dominion, 
scarcely any flight can save, or any retreat harbour ; 
wherever he comes, terror seems to follow, and all so- 
ciety ceases among the inferior tenants of the plain; 
their union against him can yield no protection, and 
their cunning is but weakness. In their fellow-brutes 
they have an enemy whom they can ey with an 
equality of advantage: they can oppose fraud or swift- 
ness to force, or numbers to invasion; but what can 
be done against such an enemy as man, who finds them 
out though unseen; and though remote, destroys 
them? Wherever he comes, all the conquests amon 
the meaner ranks seem to be at an end, or are carrie 
on only by surprise. Such as he has thought proper 
to protect have calmly submitted to his protection; 
such as he has found it convenient to destroy, carry on 
an unequal war, and their numbers are every day de- 
creasing.”— (Goldsmith.) 

It may afford amusement, if not instruction, if, taking 
a hint from the above eloquent passage, we collect, 
from various sources, some of the most remarkable 
artifices adopted by uncivilized nations in capturing 
their game. We purposely omit all mention of the 
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refined methods adopted in our own rural sports, the 
object = chiefly to show how vastly superior are 
the mental faculties of man (uncultivated though they 
be by our methods of education) to those of the brutes 
around him, although it is sometimes the fashion to 
say that he is raised but little above them. 

A common method of ensnaring wild animals is for 
the hunter to disguise himself so as to resemble the 
creature he pursues, and by this means to get near 
enough to inflict the fatal blow. The Californians 
adopt this method in killing deer. “We saw an 
Indian,” says La Perouse, “with a stag’s head fixed 
upon his own, walk on all-fours, as if he were browsing 
the grass, and he played this pantomime to such — 
fection, that all our hunters would have fired at him 
at thirty paces had they not been prevented. In this 
manner they approach herds of stags within a very 
smal] distance, and kill them with a flight of arrows. 
By these means they can, nearly to a certainty, get 
within two or three yards of the deer, when they take 
an opportunity of its attention being directed to some 
other object, and discharge their arrows from their 
secreted bows, which is done in a very stooping atti- 
tude.” Capt. Beechey, in confirming this account, 
remarks that the Indian not only imitates the actions, 
but also the voice of the deer, and seldom fails to entice 
several of the herd within his reach. 

On the wide prairies of America the buffalo is de- 
stroyed by various artifices. When these animals are 
in a herd, they seem to have little dread of the wolf, 
and allow him to come very near. Taking advantage 
of this circumstance, the Indian, under the skin of a 
white wolf, will crawl for half a mile or more on his 
hands and knees, and thus insinuate himself and his 
fatal weapons into the company of the buffaloes when 
they are grazing in tranquillity. Approaching within 
a few rods of the unsuspecting group, he easily shoots 
down the fattest of the throng. 

A similar method is adopted in the deserts of Arabia 
for taking the ostrich. The hunter covers himself 
with an ostrich-skin, and passing an arm up the neck, 
he imitates the motions “ the bird, by which artifice 
he approaches near enough to secure his victim. _ 

The Esquimaux adopt various methods for killing 
the rein-deer. Concealing himself behind a heap of 
stones, the hunter imitates the peculiar bellow or 
grunt of the animal, and thus ures it within the range 
of his arrow or spear. Another method is for two 
hunters to walk directly from the deer they wish to 
kill: the animal, being endowed with a large share of 
curiosity, will generally follow after them. As soon 
as they arrive at a large stone, one of the men hides 
behind it, while the other, continuing to walk on, soon 
leads the deer within range of his a arrows. 

The timid and sagacious antelopes of the prairie are 
also entrap by a very simple contrivance. Catlin 
says that “ this little animal seems to be endowed, like 
many other gentle and sweet breathing creatures, with 
an undue share of curiosity, which often leads them to 
destruction.” . Flocks of fifty or a hundred of them 
will often follow the boat of the descending voyager 
or the travelling caravan for hours together, ** keeping 
off at a safe distance on the right and left, galloping 
up and down the hills, snuffing their noses and stamp- 
ing their feet, as if they were endeavouring to remind 
the traveller of. the wicked tres he was making on 
their own hallowed ground.” When the hunter in 
the prairie wishes to get them within range of his 
shot, he has only to elevate above the tops of the grass 
his red or yellow handkerchief on the end of his gun- 
rod, which he sticks in the ground: the antelopes are 
sure to advance towards it, though with great coyness 
and caution, whilst the hunter lies flat upon the ground 
at a little distance with his rifle in his hand: in this 
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way it is easy to bring down two or three of the animals 
at one shot. 

In Canada the Indians sometimes make a huge fire 
of hickory-bark upon a raft, and float it down the 
stream by night, The hunters attend it in their canoes, 
accompanied by their dogs. The brightness of the 
fire allures the deer and several other kinds of game 
to the sides of the river, where they are so much ex- 
posed to the shots of the hunters that they rarely 
escape. Mr. Howison describes the young deer as 
standing gazing stedfastly upon the savages “in an 
attitude of beautiful astonishment.” 

A common method of luring animals into the net, or 
within range of the gun, is to set up effigies of the 
species, and to imitate their peculiar cry or call. Bell, 
in his ‘ Travels in Siberia,’ describes a method of catch- 
ing wild geese witnessed by him in a spacious open 
plain, encompassed with wood and water, near the 
conflux of the Oby and Irtish. There the fowler had 
spread his nets and constructed a small hut of green 
branches wherein to conceal bimself. Upon the grass 
were scattered about a score of stuffed geese-skins, 
some standing, others sitting, in the natural postures 
of the bird. When a flock of wild geese were seen 
flying over head, the fowler, with a bit of birchen bark 
in his mouth, imitated the call of the birds; on hearing 
this they wheeled round and alighted among the stuffed 
skins, when the fowler, drawing the nets over them, 
secured a Jarge number. 

The Californians adopt asimilar method for catching 
ducks ; but their artificial figures are far more rude : 
they are made with rushes, and set afloat upon the 
water, and these are found to be quite sufficient to entice 
the silly birds to their destruction. 

Pitfalis and traps are among the most primitive 
methods of ensnaring game. The pits constructed by 
the Boshmen of Southern Africa are on so magnificent 
a scale that a whole district is frequently prepared for 
them. The interval between two of the pits is crossed 
by a line of large branches and limbs of trees, placed 
so closely together as not to be easily penetrated by the 
antelopes or quaggas, the game intended to be ensnared. 
The line extends in this manner fora mile ortwo; and 
at every convenient place an opening is left, opposite 
to which isa deep pit so carefully covered over with 
thin twigs and grass that it cannot readily be perceived ; 
more especially when the mould that had been dug out 
becomes grown over with herbage. The pits are 
generally about six feet in depth, and as much in 
length. They are nearly three feet wide at the surface, 
but contracted gradually to the bottom, where they do 
not measure much more than one foot; or, in other 
words, these holes are so proportioned to the size of 
the animal for which they are made, that they just fit 
its body aud head when fallen into it; while, at the 
same time, they so confine the Jegs, that it is not pos- 
sible for it to make any use of them in extricating itself, 
Sometimes a stake, having a very sharp res upwards, 
is fixed in the bottom, for the purpose of impaling the 
poor animal; but this is rarely done: Mr. Burchell 
thinks it is omitted in order to avoid those dreadful 
accidents which would otherwise happen to their own 
people, as it is not easy to discover these pits in time to 
avoid falling in, especially when the people are running 
hastily over the country. ‘ 

The Esquimaux catch wolves and other animals in 
trape, or small houses built of ice. At one end of the 
trap is a door, made of the same plentiful material, 
fitted to slide up and down in a groove: to the upper 
part of this a line is attached, which, passing over the 
roof, is let down into the trap at the inner end, and 
there held by slipping an eye in the end of it over a peg 
of ice. Over the peg, however, is previously placed a 
Joose gruminet, to which the bait is fastened, and a 
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false roof placed over all to hide the line. The moment 

the animal drajs at the bait the grummet slips off the 

peg, bringing with it the line that held up the door ; 

es this falling down, closes the trap and secures 
im. 

Captain Parry also notices a trap for birds, formed 
by building a house of snow just large enough to con- 
tain one person, who closes himself up in it. On the 
top is left a small opening, through which the man 
thrusts out one of his hands to secure the bird the 
moment he alights to take away a bait of meat laid 
beside it. A similar contrivance has long been adopted 
in France; the house for concealing the fowler being 
formed of green boughs instead of snow. 

The ostrich and the elephant are captured by some 
nations by keeping up an incessant pursuit; the 
hunters relieving each other at different stages, while 
the poor victim, being deprived of rest and food for days 
together, at last sinks from exhaustion. 

Of all known animals the ostrich is by far the swiftest 
in running. Upon observing himself pursued, the bird 
begins to run at first but gently, and his speed would 
soon convey him far from his pursuers; but instead of 
going off in a direct line, he takes his course in circles, 
while the hunters make a smaller course within— 
meet the bird at unexpected turns, and keep him thus 
followed for two or three days together. At Jast, worn 
out with fatigue and hunger, the poor bird covers his 
head in the sand, or seeks concealment in the first 
thicket, and thus falls an easy prey. The Arabians 
train their fleetest horses to hunt the ostrich; they 
begin the hant with a gentle gallop, so as to keep the 
bird in sight, yet not so as to terrify him. 

An elephant-hunt among the Kaffres of Southern 
Africa lasts for days, sometimes for weeks. In the 
pursuit of this huge animal the Kaffres display al? 
their powers of action and enterprise ; “their arts of 
cunning circumvention—that knowledge which teaches 
them when to enlarge the circle of enemies that has 
been drawn around their victim, and when to di- 
ome it; to approach and pour their assegais in upon 

im.” 

The hunters, having assembled in a favourite locality 
of the elephant, seek for a recent trail of one of these 
animals, and then follow in it with noiseless, stealthy 
pace, “now half-concealed in the underwood, now 
creeping through tangled thickets, and now boundi 
forward, while the rocky hollows echo their shrili 
scream of triumph.” In stealing upon their prey, they 
show great skill in taking advantage of every bush, 
rock, or inequality of ground: they crouch from view, 
keeping below the wind to prevent discovery from the 
animal’s accurate sense of smell; and when all these 
arts fail, and the tortured beast rushes forward in reck~ 
less despair, the hunters set fire to the high dry grass 
and brushwood, and retire in safety behind its dazzling 
flame. When at length the animal sinks under the 
wearying effect of Jong pursuit and from loss of blood 
flowing from innumerable petty wounds, the Kaffres: 
approach him with superstitious awe, and exculpate 
apesives of any blame in his death, by declaring to 
him gravely that the thing was entirely the effect of 
accident, not design; while to atone for the offence, 
or to deprive him of all fancied power, they cut off the 
trunk and solemnly bury it, pronouncing repeatedly 
during the operation—*“ The elephant isa great lord, 
and the trunk is his hand.” * 


* We gather these few details from Rose's ‘ Excursions iuto 


the Interior of Southern Africa ;’ but the reader will find a full . 


account of the perils and excitements of the ey in 
one of Knight's Weekly Volumes, entitled ‘ The Elephaut,’ 


[To be continued.) 
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THE 
BRITISH VALHALLA. 





thereof the life of the Norman 
Conqueror is one great animated 
picture-history. The striking inci- 
dents commence, indeed, before he 
was born, and they only end with 
his burial. The Conqueror’s sire 
was Robert, the seventh Duke of 
Normandy, a mighty warrior, and 
fortunate both in policy and in 
war; but he was also much given 
to ungodly pleasures, and partly 
through the violence Of his temper, 
and partly owing to a belief that 
he had dealings with witches and 
necromancers, he obtained the 
name of “ Robert the Devil.” One 
day, as this Duke or Devil Ro- 
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bert was returning from the chace, he chanced to 
see a fair young girl, who, with companions of her 
own age, was washing clothes in a brook. Smitten 
by her surpassing beauty, he forthwith sent one ot 
his discreetest knights to demand her of her family. 
The father of the maiden, a currier or tanner of the 
town of Falaise, at first received the proposals of 
Robert’s love-ambassador with indignation; but, on 
second thoughts, he went to consult one of his brothers, 
a hermit in a neighbouring forest, much famed for his 
wisdom and sanctity ; and this religious man gave it as 
his opinion that one ought in all things to submit and 
be conformable to the will of the powerful man. May- 
hap the hermit well knew that if his beautiful niece 
were not given u Vee ma and on a compact, she 
would be seized by force. However this may be, the 
family forthwith gave their consent that the maiden 
should become the concubine of the great man—the 
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